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write for publication. "I can even publish incognito/' He
could earn money, a great deal of money. He would lift them
out of their poverty, her and her son.
Madame Isaev's answer calmed him a little. She had only
wanted to "test" his love, because she was jealous. He ex-
ulted, he was overwhelmed by tenderness, he accused him-
self of brutality, and hoped again. But the respite was short-
lived. In her following letters, Maria Dmitrievna spoke about
the young schoolmaster whom her husband had introduced
to her, praising his character and intelligence. As for herself,
she said, "she could not make a man happy." She and Feodor
were "two unfortunates," and, "it would be better for both
of them . . ."At this point Dostoevsky in his exasperation
risked everything. He pretended sickness to escape from
Semipalatinsk, but was forced to turn back. Then he obtained
a regular leave, and the longed-for meeting at last took place.
Maria Dmitrievna wrung her hands, sobbed, called upon
Jesus, but ended up by confessing that she was in love with
the young schoolmaster, Vergunov. She was twenty-nine
years old, he was twenty-four. She was a distinguished
woman, educated, mellow. He was a Siberian boy, a school-
teacher, barely literate, underpaid, unsophisticated, and con-
ceited as a peacock. Thus Dostoevsky deprecated his rival to
improve his own position. Was this boy a fit husband for her?
Would he understand her? Would he be strong enough to
protect her? Youth was the one advantage of this puppy.
But later? But later? Would not Maria Dmitrievna suffer
from his coarseness? Would she not regret the affection of
the man who now stood before her, imploring her for the
last time to reconsider her decision?
Maria Dmitrievna could not answer. This passionate plea
softened her, almost seduced her. She whispered: "Do not